ON HUMOUR AND  SATIRE

You can corroborate the fact of this growth in
humour by a complementary fact about our modern
age, the decline of naivete. If you come to think of
it, the best laughs you will get out of the old classics
are laughs which the author never meant to put
there. Of all the ancients, none can be so amusing
as Herodotus, but none, surely, had less sense of
Jtiumour. It is a rare grace, like all the gratiae gratis
datae, this humour of the naif. Yet it reaches its
climax on the very threshold of the nineteenth
century; next to Herodotus, surely, comes James
Boswell. Since the dawn of nineteenth century
humour, you will find unconscious humour only in
bad writers, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and the rest.
Humour kills the naif, nor could any great writer of
to-day recapture, if he would, BoswelFs splendid
unself consciousness.

Under correction, then, I am maintaining that
literature before the nineteenth century has no
conscious humour apart from satire. I must now
pass on to an impression which all of us have, but
an impression so presumptuous that we seldom have
the courage to put it into words. It is this, that
.humour, apart from satire, belongs to the English-
speaking peoples alone. I say, the English-speaking
peoples, a cumbrous and an unreal division of man-
kind. But, thank God, you cannot bring any pre-
posterous ethnographical fictions in here. Not even
Houston Stewart Chamberlain ever ventured to con-
gratulate the Germans on their sense of humour; not
even the Dean of St. Paul's will dare to .tell us that
the sense of humour is Nordic. The facts speak for
themselves. Satire still flourishes on the Continent;
Anatole France was no unworthy citizen of the
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